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BELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 35.) 
To K. J. 
Croypon, 17th of Eighth month, 1833. 

My dear friend—I must not longer omit 
assuring thee of the acceptance of thy letter, 
which was truly cordial to me; evincing that 
thy mind through all changes has remained, as 
I trust, firmly anchored on that Rock which 
cannot be removed ; and comfortabiy proving to 
me, what I sometimes seem almost unable to 
assume, that my own poor tossed bark is yet 
preserved on the top of the waters, and this by 
the skilful hand of the unerring Pilot. Truly 
it is reviving to know, that we have compan- 
ions in this wilderness and warfare; that we 
do indeed mutually desire to walk together 
by the same rule, and to mind the same thing ; 
and that no temptation or strange thing has 
happened or is happening to us, but what 
is common to men, yes, even the best ; and that 
above all, He is with us who can alone do all 
things for us, and enable us to endure all 
things through faith, of which he is the author 
and the finisher. 

I earnestly trust, that thy mind is too much one 
with the wrestling seed of Christ, to suffer thee 
to be in any wise moved away, from the hum- 
bling engagement of filling up thy measure of 
usefulness, in whatever way may yet remain for 
thee, or be pointed out; even that thou art en- 


neither to the right hand, nor to the left; suf- 
fering nothing overmuch to absorb, disquiet, 
perplex, or divert thee from that which makes 
for peace; and pursuing the simple path of 
duty, wherever it may lead. Ah! how easy to 
prescribe all this,—how difficult to get to that 
spot and to keep there, where the yoke, the 
burden, the commandment are known and felt 
to be easy, light, and most pleasant. 
I rest as ever thy affectionate ~. 
To . 
Croypon, Tenth Month, 1833. 

Thy letter, my dear friend, I believe I have 
never acknowledged; but be assured it was in 
all its parts very acceptable, although it con- 
veyed tidings of a truly mournful aspect. These 
things, however, must be expected; and those 
who are entering into discipleship, must bear to 
hear of what the Master forewarns them they 
must endure. Though they “ hear of wars, and 
rumors of wars, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things” that 
await, &c., yet “see that ye be not troubled ;” 
and, “in your patience possess ye your souls,” 
is still the watchword of perfect and divine 
Wisdom, coincident with the blessed experience: 
of the Psalmist,—“ My heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Lord;” by whom the very hairs of the 
head are numbered, and everything overruled 
for the good of his chosen, now as ever! And 
they are directed in all their movaments, so far 
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the ark, or bearing it aright, without over much 
anxiety ; trusting themselves and their cause, 
which is His, to his own keeping. We-have 
signs of the times enough to assure us, that 
there is that at work in our poor Society, which 
if not averted, may beguile and corrupt, if not 
shake us as in a sieve, till we be reduced to a 
little remnant. Q! that we may individually be 
concerned to know the will of our Master; 
doing neither more nor less, acting only in the 
obedience of faith, making faith perfect, as saith 
the apostle James. 

Farewell, my dear friend: think of me for 
good, that I may hold out to the end safely. 

To Joun W. R. 
Crorvoy, 5th of Tenth month, 1834. 

Most fully do I and many more unite in all 
thou hast conveyed in thy last; and especially 
in those clear views thou hast received to give 
forth (as I believe) relative to the state of the 
church. My heart salutes thee, and bids thee 

_ God speed on thy journey, travail, and service ; 
desiring that no man, nor thing, may hinder 
thee from doing all that thou hast to do, in thy 
measure and in thy day, for Him and his glory, 
for his cause and people, while life and strength 
are graciously vouchsafed. ©! how often have 
I remembered thee, and thought of thee, as 
one whom the Lord has made use of in an emi- 
nent manner, to uncover and bring out to view 
the working of the wily enemy, as it is this 
day ; and to manifest the path of the Just One, 
and the work of God in and among his people. 
As surely as I believe the views, which we have 
ever held, to be according to Truth,—so I be- 
lieve, that many up and down are preparing to 
acknowledge and embrace them; and that the 
old fashioned testimonies which are upheld in 
our early Friend’s writings, will come to be ad- 
mired and sought out. Oh, surely, there is a 
goodly company without our pale, who may even 
take the places and the crowns of those, (be they 
who they may within the camp,) that desert the 
cause, which once was dear to them, and which 
they honored; but who now seek to undermine, 
lay waste, or make of none effect; endeavoring 
also to lower the standard, and make it square 
with their own notions and practice. It seems 
to me, that the snares and temptations are more 
and more seen through by Friends at large, es- 
pecially the lowly, contrite, little, teachable 
ones—the poor of the flock. 

I have been absent from home three months 
this summer in Cornwall, &c., having liberty 
for religious service among Friends, as way 
might open; and found myself obliged to join 
hands with a beloved Friend, in visiting the 
families of Falmouth Monthly Meeting. I have 
had much occasion to notice, that, though the 
standing of many seems in slippery places and 

oa shifting ground, and many of understanding 

may yet fall, there is nevertheless a worthy 





remnant, whose hands, though hanging down, 
I trust will not let go their hold of that which 
they have truly bandled, and which they know 
to be their only hope, strength and safety. 

No convulsion apparently awaits us,—it 
might be better for us if it were so ;—no, no; 
the enemy is wiser than to foment this :—only 
let us be induced to give up the true foundation 
for another, and he promises so gently and 
peaceably to glide us on it, that we shall not 
know it; except that it will be less rugged and 
hard to flesh and blood, without any cross or 
struggle; and there shall be nothing taken 
from us that we may affect to prize, such as our 
customs and traditions, our church system, and 
so forth,—nothing shall be disturbed of all 
this; and all the professors, and the world too, 
shall love us the better. How instructive it 
is to see, that the most eminently gifted instru- 
ments are only really useful, while in the 
Divine hand and ordering; and that the Al- 
mighty is not bound to work by them, but as he 
sees meet: and he can raise up striplings, that 
no flesh should glory! _ It is the distinguishing 
feature of this heresy, that it runs among the 
rich, and the great, and learned, and the elo- 
quent, and the gifted, and experienced. Oh, 
that all who are not with us would even go out 
from us, and show their true colors; it would 
be more honorable, than to be endeavoring to 
insinuate something else among us, which our 
fathers could not, neither can we adopt,—nay, 
which we have protested against, and came out 
from, when we become a people. 

Thy affectionate remembrance of us is very 
precious ; and it is our sincere desire, that thou 
wilt continue to think of us for good, who often 
feel very sensib'y wi at poor unworthy, unprofit- 
able things we are, and how we are borne with 
and favored! Farewell, my beloved friend; 
may the Most High be our shield and exceed- 
ing great reward, and a very present help in 
trouble ! J.B. 

To C. P. A. 
Crorpon, Tenth month, 1834, 

My beloved friends.—I am ready to believe 
you would not attribute my silence to neglect 
or want of feeling, were I even longer to forbear 
to communicate by pen and ink. I trust we 
are too much like epistles written in one 
another’s hearts, that this should have place. 
Be assured, however, that it is very pleasant-to 
me to salute you from my home. 

I visited dear W. Byrd, and found him com- 
fortable in mind ; he had lately been taken into 
the garden, and was placed by the grave of his 
wife for a short time. I thought him more 
bright, and clear, and collected in his faculties 
and memory, than when his wife was living. 
The retrospect of my journey, leaves me noth- 
ing but peace hitherto; and my only dis- 
quietude is, lest I should not duly estimate this 
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blessing, with those also that have attended me 
throughout. I think nothing has failed, of what 
it seewed given me to expect beforehand would 
be allotted and meted out. It has been an in- 
structive humbling time; and in this I rejoice 
greatly, for there is no state, I so desire to be 
preserved in, as that of pure dependence, fear, 
and tenderness of spirit. I gave in my report 
to our Monthly Meeting, and endeavored to 
stir up the poor flagging mind to faith, zeal, and 
love ; but things are flat nuw-a-days : sometimes 
under a sense of it, one is ready to say, “ My 
soul is sick with sighing,” and “ Oh, vhat [ had 
in the wilderness a lodging place,” &c. Yet at 
other times, when favored to rise above a sel- 
fish interest and anxiety, one canvot but see it 
is very needful there should be a falling away 
first, that the man of sin may be revealed, and 
more and more discovered, and that Zion may 
be more and more redeemed through judgment, 
and saved as by fire. Oh, may nothing in low 
and trying seasons be permitted to intervene 
and trouble us anpidiinahly, either as to our in- 
dividual lot and state, or as regards our precious 
fellowship and unity in that which is unchange- 
able, or as to the state of the church or the 
world, but may we continue in faith and pa- 
tience to the end. J. B. 
[Iu a letter to another friend about the same 
date, alluding to his late journey, he says :]— 
“Though the humiliations have been frequent 


and great, a sense of preserving help has never | 


been withheld in the needful measure, and at 
the needful time. I have found no wonderful 
enlargement ; but in my little way, have endea- 
vored to sympathize with the suffering secd, 
the wrestling remnant, who are concerned 
above all things to maintain the testimony of 
Jesus, by dying daily to themselves. 
Lord will still keep these in the hollow of his 
hand; and, amidst all exercises and tribula- 


And the | 


Christ Jesus concerning us,—that thus we 
should “glorify him in the fires.” Our busi- 
ness is to stay ourselves ipon the Lord, and 
fally to realize the truth,—that all thiogs will 
be found to work together, and to have 
happened, for the very best, to those that above 
all things desire to love and serve Him. May 
we more and more exercise ourselves in these 
views, that we may in no wise be moved by 
these or any afflictions; but that the further 
we go, the more we may witness of the Lord’s 
wonders in the deeps, and be confirmed in the 
experience of his mercy, faithfulness, and 
strength ; though it should be continually made 
manifest and made perfect in our abundant 
weakness. ©! the times and the seasons are 
well left in his hand, who ordereth or overful- 
eth all things well. And in the present low 
and trying state of things, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that oppression and obstraction are 
permitted to be felt, to the bowing down of the 


very souls of some! 
(To be continued.) 


Those whose souls are so far renewed that 
they can be said to have entered into the Divine 
Union, find that, in every season, they have evi- 
dence of God’s nearness and intimacy. And it 
adds to their happiness to know, that He is pres- 
ent to them in the fulness and perfection of 
His nature,—just as much as if they were the 

| only beings in the universe.— Upham. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TREATMENT OF SCHOLARS. 

It is painful to observe, even in schools under 
the care of Friends, how readiness in memori- 
‘zing lessons, or facility in acquiring favorite 
i branches of knowledge, is made the ground of 
preferences among the pupils. The smart 
scholar too often enjoys the special favor of the 
| teacher, though possessing, perhaps, less of the 


tions, such will grow. May we ever be counted | really commendable graces than some who are 


worthy of taking our lot among this number, 
drinking into one Spirit. 


To 


16th of Twelfth month, 1834.—Unless we 
have forfeited our privileges as Christians, and 
are utterly lost to all right feeling of Divine 
help, it is natural and likely, and consistent 
with the provisions of Divine wisdom, that as 
our day is, so should our strength be. Aad O! 
the invincible, the unutterable strength of the 
true faith, even but a grain ;—it is calculated to 
overcome the world and the transient things of 
it; as embraced and laid hold of, and cleaved 
unto, it makes us heirs of life, and gives victory 
over death. QO! then, what cau-e, and also 
what ability may we find, even to “ rejoice ever- 
more, and in every thing to give thanks,” as 

oor J. Woolman told his attendant,—for this 
is, indeed, the will and purpose of God in 
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less apt at learning. Every loving parent must 
feel that this is wrong; the hiadmost of the 
flock often claims the largest share of parental 
love. The very absence of that facility which 
is sometimes early developed, though by no 
means indicative of real superiority, is an in- 
centive to affectionate care and encoaragement 
on the part of the discriminating parent. So 
should it be in that larger sphere, outside the 
domestic circle, into which we are obliged to 
send our children for mental discipline and cul- 
ture. Who can tell how much of the injustice 
and unreasonableness of men and women is to 
be laid to the charge of this vicious school dis- 
cipline? how much of the selfishness and un- 
hallowed ambition of adult life was fostered into 
growth and activity at school? 

These thoughts have impressed the writer in 
contrasting the discipline of some schools with 
which he is acquainted with that of the “ Aim- 
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well School,” a small but very commendable thou hast had to believe that all is in wisdom, 


eharity school established more than seventy 
years since by Anne Parrish, an older sister of 


the late Dr. Joseph Parrish. This, which is 


believed to have been the first established of 





though to our finite view these events are un- 
fathomable. And then, again, that indescriba- 
ble joy (ia the midst of grief) in first realizing 
the feeling that this cherud, which we loved 


the now numerous free schools in Pennsylvania, | with such intense love while on earth, is now 


has, fromits origin, aimed to elevate, by guarded 
moral, literary and practica! education, a class of 
neglected girke in our city, and its labors have 
been abundantly blessed. 

From the printed “ Regulations for Teaeh- 
ers”’ of this school the following extract is 
made, in the hope that it may be deemed worthy 
to be followed by others: “ It is recommended 


tuous, and bestow just and ample commenda- 
tion on the diligent, attentive and orderly, how- 
ever dull their capacity or slow their progress ; 
and in an especial manner to endeavor to im- 
bue the minds of the children with religious 
principles, which will be of far greater import- 
ance to them in more advanced life than any 
other part of their education.” its 





LETTERS FROM SARAH G. RICH. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
PaiLaDeLPHia, 11th mo. 12th, 1848. 
My dear Friend :—‘‘ They who are afflicted 
often speak one unto another.” This expres- 
sion, or one with its import, I have met with 
somewhere, and the truth of it I feel, though 
the language may be in spirit only; and in 


though I am not one who has ever felt gifted 
for imparting consolation on such occasions, as 
language appears to me too meagre for the ex- 
ee of the feelings which are called forth 
nto the sympathetic breast upon such events; 
and, indeed, what can expression do toward 
healing an aching void? Know from the alone 
true teacher, experience, that such wounds can 
only be healed from that source and fountain of 
love to which, my dear friend, thou hast access, 
and from which, doubtless, thou hast partaken 
of the balm of consolation, the streams of which 
T may say from past experience are ever ready to 
be poured into the stricken soul aa soon as time 
prepares the mind to receive them; and then 
ow astonishingly can the contrite heart, which, 
in the.first moments of anguish, seemed closed 
to every avenue of consolation, be brought trul 
to feel “the Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed forever be His adorable 
name.” 
This I doubt not has been thy experience in 
parting with thy dear infant ; and that, though 
the trial at first may have been like separating 
the “ marrow from the bone,” yet, in an un- 
shaken reliance upon an overruling Providence, 


that they (the teachers) endeavor to encourage | me was nothing less than that for his mother. 
the diffident, repress the forward aud presump- | From the most blooming health, at the most 


this way has my mind been much with thee, | not felt well enough, and it had to be deferred. 
my dear friend, since hearing of thy late trial,| The accuunt to which thou alludes, published 





auiong and one of the glorified spirits around 
the throne of bliss. But perhaps thou wilt say 
I know not a parent’s feeling. I admit it; 
but I believe I have known the nearest possible 
approach to it, in the case of a brother’s child, 
to whom I was attached with all the love short 
of a parent’s; for it really seemed as if my 
life was bound up in his, and his attachment to 


interesting age, he was stricken down, and, 
with a very few hours’ illness, taken from us; 
and uotil 1 was taken from his bedside in an- 
guish, at the time almost insupportable, his eyes 
were hardly off me, and his tongue continued 
lisping my name as if claiming some relief; 
but ¢hat was not within human power to bestow, 
and his spirit fled to God, who gave it to us for 
a brief space. I think 1 may say the first mo- 
ment of consolation was, when lookivg at his 
sweet but lifeless form, the impression forcibly 
arrested my mind—Weep not for him, Yor he 
already is a glorified spirit in the regions of 
bliss. I say realizing this feeling imparted a 
consolation I never Jost. 

 Afternoon.—I received a letter from thee 
some three months since, and have many times 
thought of answering it, but frequently have 


in Friends’ Miscellany some years ago, I re- 
member reading at the time. I remember well 
the awfulness of the feeling produced by it, 
and could I at that time have had the slightest 
imtimation that my situation was ever to ap- 
proach as near. it as it has already done, I know 
not what a state of despair it would have led 
me into. For, although in the case alluded to, 
there was forcible evidenee of a Christian resig- 
nation, yet to me the dread, the horror, may 
I not say of years of helplessness, would have 
plunged my mind into an abyss, from which it 
could not, I think, have risen, The exclama- 
tion of my heart often is—Oh! wisdom, how 
just in veiling from us poor mortals what is to 
be our lot in future years! and what mine may 
yet be is wisely hidden from me; and I desire 
constantly to render the tribute of a grateful 
heart for the blessings with which I am sur- 
rounded; and -though my sufferings at times 
are great, increasingly so, yet I feel that I have 
much, very much, to be thankful for; and not 
the least is the ability to endure all in that 
spirit which I trust has some approach to resig- 
nation. But I must acknowledge there are 
times of weakness when nature gains the ascen- 
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dency, and in the anguish of feeling am ready 
to exclaim—Do with me, Oh! Father, as thou 
wilt; only give of thy holy spirit to support me 
under all, and J ask no more. 

When chou feels like writing, a letter will be 
gladly reéeived by thy affectionate and sympa- 
thizing friend and sister, 8. G. R. 


Paivaperpata, Ist mo. 17th, 1850. 

Dear Friend :—I judge thou hast ere this 
come to the conclusion either that I have given 
up all letter writing, or become remiss in thus 
long letting thy kind, welcome letter of Seventh 
month last remain so long unanswefed. As to 
the former supposition, thou wouldst have been 
not far from the true state of the case, particu- 
larly during the heat of the weather; for truly 
may [ say that never did a summer so ;rostrate 
me, 80 that much of the time it seemed to be as 
much as I had strength for; and, therefore, 
my pen mostly laid silent, except when en- 
gaged in writing to my dear brother; and since 
cold wea'her some of the time I have been too 
ill to guide the pen. As to the supposition of 
remissness, that would not apply, if the intu- 
itions and purposes of the heart are looked 
into, fur too grateful was the feeling of my 
heart for the full and overflowing kindness 
which breathed throughout thy letter for a mo- 
ment, to feel like indifference toward a friend, 
the promptings of whose heart I know to be so 
full of sisterly love and interest toward her 
afflicted friend, as I know that of my dear M.’s 
to be. But [ did not intend to fill a page with 
apology ; therefore, I will leave that which is 
behind, and endeavor to press forward, not only 
as relates to this subject, but in all others; 
but oh, how can [ adopt, as the breathing of 
my own spirit, the language of the poet— 
‘¢ Frail and irresolute is man,” &. The query 
often arises whether there are others who feel 
the same load of weakness and frailty that I do? 
Indeed, it sometimes seems as if no sooner is a 
good resolution, and as [ hope and trust at the 
time, a firm resolution entered into to guard 
every avenue against the approach of the ad- 
versary, than, perhaps, before I am aware of 
it, weakness of some form or other I find I 
have fallen into, and all for want of keeping 
down that formidable enemy of my soul’s peace 
—self, unmortified self. Oh! for strength to 
wrestle with and overcome this mighty foe! 

Yesterday, when I laid aside the pen, the 
subject of self and selfish feelings seemed to 
fill the mind; and now no tess so; for if we 
suffer ourselves to be wounded with what we 
may consider the inattention or even neglect of 
our friends, it is for want of dwelling sufficiently 
low. We allow that mightly self to rise and 
feel that it has claims upon the sympathy of 
Friends for more attention when, if there was 
this dwelling low, even as at the feet of Jesus, 


would we not, instead of repining for the lack, 
as we may at times feel, of outward blessings 
and gratifications, rather breathe the excla- 
matioo— Bless the Lord, oh, my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits ;” and, “What shall 
we render unto the Lord for all his benefits.” 
As thou observes, [ have far more than many 
others as to the outward. Truly do I know 
this, having a devoted sister and kind cousins, 
who cease not in their endeavors to render me 
comfortable, for which, 0! Holy One, cause 
my heart ever to overflow with gratitude for 
these and every blessing. Among these I feel 
bound to acknowledge the place which I know 
I hold in the sympathetic feelings of my friends, 
which is often evinced by mavy unlooked for 
visits, that I feel to be invaluable, as by some 
such visits I have experienced a renewal of 
faith, which had become so weak as to dis- 
qualify me from keeping myself from being 
overwhelmed by the waves; but by the silent 
miogling of the spirit of a friend, and some- 
times by a crumb handed forth, it has, indeed, 
proved as a “ brook by the wayside,” or, “ as 
the shadow of a mighty rock in a weary land.” 

Afternoon.—The above has been written at 
many intervals, and [ find I have almost filled 
my paper without giving thee any information 
of the present state of my health, as 1 know 
thou wilt be interested to hear how it has fared 
with me. Nearly three months ago I was at- 
tacked, suddenly, with violent chills, attended 
with much fever and many distres-ing feelings. 
Some of the symptoms were indicative of such 
progress in the disease as to give reason for be- 
lieving that it would require but a little time 
longer to wear out the shattered bark. [ trust 
it is not presumptuous in me to say these indi- 
cations, though attended with most acute suf- 
fering, were nevertheless received as a token of 
compassionate love ; for what can be so desi- 
rable to one suffering, as I do most of the time, 
as to believe that the time of release is near, 
provided there is a preparation for entering 
into a haven of rest and joy. Though I am 
ever fearful of beiog deceived in this all-import- 
ant point, still, when I ‘believed death was 
near at hand, and endeavored to look into the 
most secret recesses of my heart, there was a 
feeling of calmness and confiding trust in that - 
love which has been shed abundantly for all; 
and I felt it my place there to abide, and if so 
favored, to be still, and know the mind of the 
Lord, with strong desires to be shown if there 
was not a full surreoder of all to his will. 

If I was not wholly under a delusion, [ had 
a comforting evidence, in the quietness which 
continued throughout the time of the greatest 
suspension as to the immediate issue of the at- 
tack, that “we have not a hard Master to deal 
with,” but one who is touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, and who will not turn a deaf 
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ear to the “ sighing of the poor and the erying , is not necessary to quit one’s employment ; it 
of the needy ;” but for such He will arise, is a-simple movement of the beart towards its 

Under this feeling it seemed to be my busi-| Creator, anda desire, that whatever you are do- 
ness to be sfill,and abide the turning of His | ing, you may do it to his glory. The best of all 
hand upon me, confidently trusting that if there | prayers is to act with a pure intention and with 
was not yet a full surrender of a//, that in His a continual reference to the will of God. It 
adorable Jove and mercy He would be graciously | depends upon ourselves whether our prayers be 
pleased to show me in what I was lacking. | efficacious. It is not by a miracle, but by a 
And not only then, but at all other times, when | change of heart, that we are benefited, by a spirit 
desiring to see myself as I am, and truly wish- | of submission. Let us believe, let us trust, let 
ing to have my heart laid bare before me, | us hope, and God never will reject our prayer. 
while ever fearfal of deceiving myself on this | —Fenelon. 
all-important subject, and of warming myself by : 
a fire of my own kindling, yet a confident belief LIFE TO BE MADE THE MOST OF. 
haa arisen that if we come unto Him in all sim-| The sentiment that we should make the most 
plicity of heart, with a desire to surrender all| of life; that as we go along we should enjoy 
unto His holy requiring, it cannot but be con- | every gift of God as ardently and as copiously 
sistent with His goodness to accept the offering, | as we can, consistently with sobriety and order, 
if of a “ broken spirit” and a contrite heart. | —is a perfectly right and proper one: it is more, 
And may we not say, without makiog an osten- | it is one of our first and highest duties. Tu sell 
tations display, that in truth we have nothing | one’s self to sensuality is one thing ; thankfully 
of our own to recommend us to Him; but that | to accept, and temperately to enjoy the honest 
it must be by dwelling in [is spirit, and} pleasures of the senses, is quite a different mat- 
through His long-suffering mercy, we hope for|ter. Sight and hearing, taste and touch, were 
redemption, looking unto Him as the Author | bestowed for no other end than to be exercised 
and finisher of our faith, “our Alpha and | on things congenial to them. The true way to 
Omega.” If this is all a delusion—an “ ig-| enjoy most of heaven is previously to strive 
nis fatuus,”—tben I am in a deplorable state ; | how much we can enjoy of earth ; not, however, 
for it seems to be the alone anchor of hope | by striving to enjoy it exclusively as an earthly 
which I am able to lay hold of. thing, still less as a sensuous one, to the neg- 

But I have digressed far beyond what I in-|lect of the moral and intellectual; neither 
tended, and yet have not told what my present,| again by laying ourselves out for pleasure, pure- 
state of health is. Well, after a week or so of'| ly as such, but by taking for our ruling motive, 
great suffering at the time I speak of, when I/in our search for enjoyment, the higher de- 

elieve it was the opinion of all around me| velopment of our humanity. The golden rule 
that perhaps the scene of suffering was near | of all is to connect, as often and as closely as 
being brought to a close, there was an abate-| we can, the terrestrial with the heavenly. The 
ment of the symptoms, and I have gradually | highest delight of which human intelligence is 
nearly regained my previous condition, though 
not entirely, being less able to assist myself, 
and having an increase of some kinds of suffer- 
ing. But there is renewed vall for gratitude 
that I have so far regained my strength, if I 
am to be continued longer here; and that 1 
must leave to Him who doeth all things well. 

Iam afraid the length of my letter will prove 
irksome to thee, but it has seemed as though I 
could find no place to stop, although a great 
many, intervals have been required for its com- 
.pletion. And now, with much love to thee and 
thy W., I am, as ever, thy friend, 
Saran G. Rica. 
(To be continued.) 





































translating the ordiaary circumstances of daily 
life into ideas that lead ultimately to God; there 
are no truly beautiful and nourishing ideas but 
such as are felt to gravitate imperceptibly to- 
wards Him, while none are so practical and ef- 
ficacious, as ingredients of happiness, as those 
that are sucked, honey-like, from the merest 
trifles of existence. So in regard to the time 
for enjoyment. Though we may rely upon the 
recurrence of some few sources of pleasure, the 
greater part are so fitful, the total of the cir- 
cumstances is so unlikely ever to be the same 
again, and our own changes of emotional state 
are so frequent and extreme—what enraptures 
to-day often becoming distasteful and even bit- 
ter on the morrow—that if we would realize life 
in its fulness, we must let no chance, not the 
slightest, escape, though at the moment it may 
seem utterly insignificant. Life is made up of 
minutes, and its happiness of corresponding lit- 
tle pleasures ; the wise man secures the atoms 
as they flit past him, and thus becomes owner 
of the aggregate. Making every circumstance 





HOW TO PRAY. 


Do ‘not think it is necessary to pronounce 
many words. To pray is to say, Let thy will be 
done ; it is to form a good purpose ; it is to raise 
your heart to God; it is to lament your weak- 
ness ; it is to sigh at the recollection of your fre- 
quent disobedience. This prayer demands 
neither method, nor science, nor reasoning ; it 


susceptible is that which comes of the habit of. 
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of life, sensuous, moral and intellectual, and}their beliefs to the sphere of their five hard 
every day and hour, contribute a little some-|senses. Nor will it be any more welcome/to 
thing, he fiods that though a brilliant and memo-| those who make boasted reason the only trust- 
rable pleasure may come but twice or thrice, | worthy capacity of mind and the sole judge of 
the secret of a happy life is nevertheless his| truth in heaven and earth. Sense and reason 
owo. Tat fine secret is notso much to lay| need not be underrated; but man has higher 
plans for acquiring happy days, as to pluck our|and truer guides to bis proper destination. 
enjoyment on the spot ; in other words, tospend| Sense may constitute the coarse but strong 
that time in being happy which so many lose | foundation of the human temple; reason, with 
in deliberating and scheming how to become so.| rule and plummet, may square and poise its 
“T'll live to-morrow, ’tis not wise to say ; rising walls; but the spiritual nature alone can 
’Twill be too late to-morrow,—live to-day.” | crown it with pediment and dome, serial spires, 
To accomplish this we have only, as said be-| and “ cloud-capt towers.” 

‘fore, to make the most of each little incident| In approaching a subject like the present, we 
and opportunity, contemning and repudiating | are trammeled by our sensuous, material modes 
nothing; always remembering, however, that|of thinking. We have been taught in physical 
the way to make such incidents and opportuni- | science that no two bodies can occupy the same 
ties most prolific of enjoyment is so to human- | place at the same time; and so, by a very natu- 
ize them that they shall flower into thoughts of | ral transfer of conceptions, we find it difficult 
heaven. Wilfully to let opportunities go by, is| to apprehend how God can reside in the human 
a wickedness and an inexcusable folly ; whence| soul. But we have learned that one substance 
the still more foolish regrets which tear the|can interpenetrate another without destroying 
heart that has been so unjust to itself ;—but a| its constitution. Water permeates many other 
greater folly yet, is to stand waiting and wish-| bodies. Air is interfused through water and 
ing for opportunities, when in fact they circle | nearly or quite all other aggregations of matter. 
us, if we will but keep on the gui vive, Electricity penetrates all known substances 

As the best school in respect of high duties| with ita marvelous essence and energy. So far, 
is the practice of the little ones of common life, | then, as a prejudice against the possible mani- 
so the best and shortest road to happiness is to|festation of God in the human mind has been 
make the most of what lies beside us and enjoy | derived from physical science, it is utterly un- 
all we can of the life we have, leaving it| founded. The analogy is in favor of that doo- 
to God to determine what fortune shall attend | trine, rather than against it. 
our steps.—From Life: Its Nature, Varieties| Io what manner and by what means the in- 
and Phenomena, by Leo H. Grindon. finite Father becomes a resident of the believing 

soul is hardly a proper question for discussion. 
The subject is mysterious, though not mystical. . 
Yet there are some considerations which cast a 
few scattered rays of light upon the outskirts 
of this glorious mystery, and these may help 
our faith. Weas yet know but little of the 
constitution of our own nature. Our conscious- 
ness has hardly penetrated beneath the surface 
of our being. Our deepest and most instructive 
experiences are only so, many explorations of 
the unknown heritage of mind and soul with 
which we are endowed. What we have already 
learned gives us suggestive intimations concern- 
ing the unexplained remainder. We must con- 
clude that our minds are not limited by our 
present narrow and partially developed con- 
sciousness, that we have outlying provinces of 
activity and capacity, bordering everywhere 
upon the unknown and infinite. We know that 
our immaterial nature is open to the beneficent 
approach of ministering spirit; we are even 
obliged to wrestle against malignant princedoms 
and powers; and certainly the Almighty Father 
has not hedged in our spiritual nature by bar- 
riers insurmountable even to himself. 

It follows from this that God may be present 
and be working out his beneficent euds in our 
hearts, and yet we be unaware of the moment 



















































“ YE ARE THE TEMPLE OF THE LIVING GOD.” 

In the great truth here announced by Paul 
we see the immense development that had taken 
place in the divine plan, and in religious thought. 
The age of ritualistic performance had passed 
by. Everything material and mechanical in 
religious worship and life was now to be climi- 
nated. Pious, meditative souls were no longer 
to be pupils and minors. Puerility of spiritual 
ideas and character was to give place toa ro- 
bust and symmetrical maturity. Believers be- 
came inhabitants of the heavenly city, and were 
brought into association with an innumerable 
company of angels, with the mediator of the aew 
covenant, and with God the judge of all. When 
Fichte says that “ man is the Isis-veil of Di- 
vinity,” he is highly praised; when Richter 
tells us that “ the true Shekinah is in mao,” 
we wonder; yet both of them have simply 
clothed the luminous idea of the great apostle 
in the garb of a mystical philosophy. God no 
longer dwells in temples made with hands. 
Christian life is the life of God in the soul. It 
is Christ ix us the hope of Glory. 

It is not to be supposed that a doctrine so 
sublime and wonderful as this is should be ac- 
ceptable or even conceivable to those who limit 
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ous fact. We may nut at first recognize the 
royal guest whom faith has introduced to us. 
Bat, once admitted to his temple, he begins his 
renovating task. That painful bleeding emotion 
may be the laceration of the “scourge of small 
cords.” And what may be that tumultuous 
revolution within but the overturning of the 
tables-of the money-changers, and the seats of 
them that sold doves? Then come hours of 
soft repose and penitential sweetness. From 
the discordant and broken instrument of the 
heart some strains of heavenly music are drawn 
by an unknown hand, which remind us of the 
eelestial lullabys that soothed the slumbers of 
eur childhood: And then dawns the blissful 
consciousness of God in the human soul. It is 
the bending of a loving father over a penitent 
child, the restitution of an estranged affection 
in a broken and contrite heart. It is the re- 
kindling of sacrificial fire upon an altar long 
dilapidated and desolate, the joyful re-lighting 
of the lamp of the Lord in the temple of God. 

Of the: many blessed consequences of the per- 
petual presence of God in the devout soul, an 
important one is its disciplinary and perfecting 
influence. It is here, ye weary, heavy-laden 
ones, that you will meet your great deliverance ; 
here you will find your conquering strength. 
His voice will still every wave of passion, and 
there will be a great calm. But the divine pre- 
sence is positive and perfective also. With our 
consenting will, he will garnish his temple with 
royal munificence. Coming in contact with 
every faculty of our being, he will communicate 
to us an undying impulse and inspiration. We 
shall realize more and more the powers of the 
world to come, till the noiseless, painless trans- 
lation zhall take place, and death shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory.—From thé N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 
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Friends sending marriage notices will please 
be explicit in the information as to whether 
they were accomplished under the care of a 
Monthly Meeting, and what Meeting. 








“Christian life is the life of God in the soul.” 
We have not unfrequently noticed some of the 
evils which seemed fearfully upon the increase 
in our land, with a view to encourage all to ex- 
ert the influence with which they were invested, 
to stay the current which appeared to threaten 
the destruction of many of our fellow beings 
We now presenta brighter picture, as drawn 
from the records of passing events in another 
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sphere. 
spiritual views, which. are evidently gaining 
ground in the public mind, in relation to the 
bond by which man is united to God, the au- 








We allude to the more liberal and 


thor of all good, and brought nearer to his fel- 


low mdn. These are publicly acknowledging 


the power of the spirit by which all moral evil 


is to be overcome, and they forcibly represent 


the idea that “ greatness should be a synonym 
with goodness, for good men only can be truly 
great,”’ and that “ Christianity is a force which 
has its root in love, and with such an origin it 
is enabled to fight sublimer battles than human 
strength ever wrought.” 

In an exchange paper we find a synopsis of 
an address, commencing with a quotation from 
Scripture—“ Ye are the temple of the living 
God.” Parts of the address so clearly define 
the supremacy of the spirit, and its vivifying 
effects upon the heart, that we present them to 
our readers with the belief that they share 
with us the feeling of gratification in witnessing 
the frequent manifestations given by ministers 
of different religious associations, that they are 
gradually being prepared to teach the doctrine 
of the inner Light, awarding it its true place as 
the efficient Teacher, and that it is ‘* Christ 
within the hope of glory.” ' 

We are aware that there are others who ap- 
pear to be verging in form toward the Romish 
Church, but we would hope that even with 
them their faith will be in the internal Word, 
rather than in the increase of ceremonies, 
With the present diversity of opinions and the 
prejudices created by education, and fostered 
by existing relations, perfect union, even among 
those equally desirous to be the true followers 
of Christ, cannot be expected. But it is cer- 
tainly a pleasant thought that, in the life to 
come, these barriers will be removed, and all 
will be absorbed in that Love by which the 
household of faith will be made one, in accord- 
ance with the prayer of the blessed Jesus, 
“That they may be made one as we are one, as 
Thou Father art in me and I in thee, that they, 
also, may be one in us.” 


We have received from the Editor the first 
oumber of “The Friends’ Examiner,” the Pros- 
pectus of which has appeared for several weeks 
in our advertising sheet. It is to be published 
every six months, or perhaps quarterly, if apf- 
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ficient encouragement be given. The general 
appearance of the first number is much in its 
favor—of good type, and about 170 pages. 

It was well said by C. Spurgeon that George 
Fox would not bave subscribed to a creed, 
even if it expressed his own views of truth ; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that in a society 
which has declared to the world that God has 
come to teach his people himself, there are 
different growths and various shades of opinion, 
while all may unite in what is fundamental. 
The object of this periodical, according to the 
Prospectus, is not to subserve “ private interests 
or sectional opinions.” 

The Editor “ does not hold himself responsi- 
ble for the opinions expressed in any article 
bearing the signature of the writer.” Every 
“ne is allowed to express his own sentiments, 
under his own signature, on such subjects as he 
believes will conduce to the interests of the So- 
ciety, and as a consequence there is some di- 
versity of opinion on the great questions con- 
nected with its welfare. 

This liberal feature in the publication before 
us commends it to our favor, for by this expression 
of its members (if made in an earnest and prop- 
er spirit) the Society may receive valuable sug- 
gestions, and be gradually prepared for such 
changes in its church discipline as its necessi- 
ties may require. Although not in official cor- 
respondence with our transatlantic friends, we 
believe many of our subscribers will be inter- 
ested in its contents, and we should be glad tosee 
the time when such a publication can be sus- 
tained among ourselves. 

From an advertisement in Friends’ Review, 
we observe that Henry Longstreth, No. 1338 
Chestnut St., proposes to publish an American 
edition of the Examiner. 


—_——-<68—— 

Marntep, on Fifth-day, the 14*h of Third month, 
1867, at the residence of Daniel Uunderhill, Jericho, 
L. I., Soromon S. Jackson, of the former place, to 
Estuge L. Post, of Westbury. 





Drep, at Sandy Spring, Md@., on the 9th of Second 
month, 1867, Wm. Stasier, son of Wm. H. and Eliza 
Stabler, in the 35th year of his age. 

, on the 30th of Twelfth month, 1866, in Lynn, 
Mass., at the residence of his son Moses F. Rogers, 
Aaroy Rogers, aged 90 years and 4 months. 

He was a faithful and consistent member of Danby 
Monthly Meeting, and occupied the station of elder 
for over 50 years. He was punctual ia bis dealings 
with men, and won the respect of all who knew bim. 
He retained bis mental faculties to the last. On bis 
90th birthday he made a minute of it in his memo- 





randum, with appropriate remarks. He enjoyed an- 
usual health, being able to walk about and wait on 
himself until within fifteen minutes of his death. 
Conscious of his situatiun, be exclaimed, “I am 
dying!” and soon expired. His remains were taken 
to Danby, the place of his nativity, and interred by 
the side of his wife, First month 3d, 1867. _ 


Disp, on the 24th of Second month, 1867, in Phila- 
de!phia, Aaron Ivins, in his 66th year; a member of 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

, suddenly, on the 20th of Third month, 1867, 
in the city of New York, Davin H. Davis, merchant, 
formerly of Philadelphia, in his 66th year; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 

, on Second-day, 18th of Third month, 1867, 
Asau SatrexrHwailrs, in his 88th year; a member 
of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


, on the 13th of this month; at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Charles Hambleton, Racaun 
Suarpiess, @ member and minister of West Grove 
Preparative Meeting, Chester County, Petina., in the 
91st year of her age. This dear Friend furnished a 
rare illustration of the green and beautiful age that 
may crown a life of devotion to God and of active 
love to man. 

She had been a minister for about 66 years; and 
although never very extensive in her communica- 

} tions, the life and sweetness that attended them 

made her appearance in meetings a streng:h and 

refreshment to many hearts. She attended meetings 
| and spoke several times during the last year. 

She was regular in her habits, and neat, attractive 
and simple in personul appearance; industrions, 
practical, and remarkable fur the cheerfulness and 
sweetness of her disposition. 

The young people loved her society, her neighbors 
of other denominations paid tribute to her worth; 
{instant in season, and full of holy sympathies, 

she visited the afflicted in body and ia spirit, bear- 
ing comfort by her presence and words. “QO, how 
I loved ber, how we all loved her,” said one at her 
funeral, wbo bad known her intimately from bis 
youth up, and whose words were the ulterance of 
many hearts. 

A reepectable middle-aged man called recently at 
the house of one of ber relativeg in Philadelphia, to 
inquire for Rachel Sharpless, stating that he had 
been a poor, neglected reckless boy, turown into her 
neighborho id years ago, but that her counsel and 
encouragement had been the means of saving him 
from ruin, adding, “All that I am I owe to her.” 
She was, emphatically, a peacemaker wherever she 
moved. 

Large and wide in ber sympathies, she recognized 
good wherever it was found, encouraged temperance 
and anti-slavery movements when they were un- 
popular, and neither fear nor favor prevented ber 
from firmly, but gently, maintaining what she be- 
lieved to be right. 

A widow more than thirty years; she had been 
twice married; and as a s’ep-mother, as well as & 
mother, the power of her unselfish love brought the 
warm tribute of filial affection back to gladden her 
heart. ; 

Her enjoyment in the society of her friends, her 
interest in the progress of truth, and cheerfal- 
ness of spirit continued to the end. A‘Tew months 
ago, when the writer of this notice visited her, she 
dwelt touchiogly upon the preservations and bless- 
ings that had attended her life, and spoke with 
sweetness of the near prospect of departure, know- 
ing the faithfulness of Him whom she bad trusted. 

Her memory-bad become considerably impaired ; 
time and space were vanishiog, and earlier and 
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later events were sometimes blended; but even 
then it was surprising to observe the clearness of 
her judgment io regard to principles, and the nice- 
ness of her discrimination in reference to the points 
before her. 

She rests from her labors, but her works follow 
her, and her example is a light to those who re- 
main. P 





The Executive Committee of ‘Friends’ Publica- 
tion Association” will meet at Race Street Monthly 
Meeting Room, on Sixth-day afternoon, Fourth month 
Sth, at 3 o'clock. Lypia H. Haut, 

Clerk of Committee. 


_——- 188 


Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet at Race St. Monthly Meeting 
Room, on Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 34d, at 
8 o'clock. Those feeling an interest in this class of 
our citizens are invited. 

J. M. Evxis, 


Anxe Coopser, } cts 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FREEDMEN’S EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
Extract from a letier received from one of the Teachers 
of Friends’ Assocation for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen. 

Capt. Smith and I have been getting up a 
Society. It is called the Leesburg Freedmen’s 
Educational Society ; it is for the general im- 
provement of their race and condition, and is 
governed by a Constitution and By-Laws. We 
have now forty-one members. Every one pays 
twenty-five cents when he or she is initiated, 
and twenty five cents each month. Que object 
in getting up this Society is to teach them how 
to elect officers and how to vote. The Society 
is presided over by a President ; we also have a 
Vice-President, a Treasurer, a Board of Mana- 

gers and I act as Secretary. We meet on the 
first Second-day in every month. The money 
which is paid goes to defray the expenses in- 
curred in school and meeting, to furnish wood, 
lights, or seats, desks, etc. 

I expect to close my night school shortly ; 
then I shall meet the people one evening in the 
week, to read to them ; therefore I hope if any 
of you meet with anything you think would be 

ood for me to read to them that you will send 
it tome. I received several numbers. of the 
“Standard,” but they have stopped coming. 
The article, “Chicago,” in the March number 
of the Atlantic Monthly, I like very much, and 
I intend to read it to them,—not all at once ; I 
want them to give some portion of the evening 
to conversation. I think it will be good for 
them to meet thus socially. What dost thou 
or the members of the Association think of it? 
Criticise it and give me your opinion. I want 
to do great things for these people, and I hope 
I may be directed in the right way. 

Thy friend, 
C. Tuomas. 

_ Leesburg, Va. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
““ Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together..—Matt. xxiv. 27. 


This language of the beloved Jesus is figu- 
rative of deep instruction. 

It teaches that however high our profession 
may be,—even though comparable to the tow- 
ering wing of the eagle,—yet, like the eagle 
in another respect, the wind will be likely to 
center where the attraction is strongest. 

Hence it is that some who profess the 
Christian religion, nevertheless, appear as eager 
after eorthly riches as though “ gain was godli- 
ness,” rather than “ godliness the greater gain,” 
as testified by one truly enlightened in the 
Christian faith. 

But those who have been regenerated and 
brought into that heavenly state in which is 
realized that holy communion and fellowship 
of spirit which truly is with the Father and the 
Son, with the holy angels, and one with 
another, in the overflowings of Divine love— 
in which they find it to be as their meat and 
their drink td do the will of their Heaven! 
Father—such can no more feel satisfied wit 
mere earthly toys, and those things which per- 
perish with the using, than the most fastidious 
appetite can be satisfied to feed upon the car- 
cass so eagerly devoured by the eagle. 

As, on the one hand, it is impossible for 
those who trust in earthly riches [while in 
such a state] to enter into the “kingdom of 
heaven,” so, on the other hand, it is equally 
impossible for those who have progressed in 
spiritual things, until they are really in that 
blessed state denominated the “kingdom of 
Heaven;” to feel that grasping desire for 
earthly riches so apparent in the world, or even 
desire to hold fast to their earthly treasure be- 
yond their real wants, when there are so many, 
as good by nature es themselves, who suffer for 
the want of a little help. 

Once think of the millions in the South— 
who have not only suffered the want of food and 
raiment necessary for the comfort of the body, 


but who also suffer for the want of mental cul | 


ture—then if you who bold the surplus wealth 


can see nothing to do, be assured that it is only. 


because the ‘‘ god of this world’ has blinded 
your eyes. 

It is said, and no doubt truly, that the Pope 
of Rome bas ordered that the Freedmen of the 
South must be cared for by the Catholic 
Charch, and means taken to educate and bring 
them under the influence of their religion. 

I cannot doubt the truth of this statement; 
for since it was published, I have attended the 
Catholic Church* held in the meeting-house 





* We are informed that the number of Friends at 
Battle Creek had become so reduced that the meet 
ing-house was sold to the members of the Catholi¢ 
Church.—Eps, 
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built by the Society of Friends in this place, 
where I heard the document read, as recently 
put forth by their council of bishops at Balti- 
more, in which the “ Freedmen of the South” 
were specially named as an important field of 
labor for the Catholic Church, and that “religion 
should not be regarded as of less importance 
than arithmetic.” 

Now, while I rejoice that those who have so 
long been in cruel bondage are likely to be 
cared for, yet it is but natural that we should 
ask, “Is the Papal religion better than ours?” 
If it is, then we had all better join that church. 
But if ours is best, then certainly it is better 
for the Freedmen to be educated under our in- 
fluence. 

To me, this appears like a practical question. 
The Society of Friends have their teachers in 
the field already; and if we carelessly yield 
the field through fear of being called on to give 
some of our surplus wealth, may we not fear 
the fulfilment of that prophetic vision of 
Joseph Hoag, in 1802, in which he says he saw 
[after the overthrow of slavery] “a monarchy 


establish a national religion, making all tribu-. 


tary to its support; taking property from the 
Society of Friends to a large amount, &o. 

Those who live to see such a time may then 
look back with shame and regret, if they now 
withhold the means to secure a better influence ; 
especially if they should then see the Catho- 
lic power sustainéd by the votes, and perhaps 
by force of arms, in the hands of colored men in 
the South, as the result of the present Catholic 
efforts and our neglect. Then let us be engaged 
to discharge faithfully our own duty ; for if we 
withhold more than is meet, we may find it 
tends to povervy, “ both in temporal and spirit- 
val things.” 

A portion of the Society of Friends have 
done nobly; but why should any of us with- 
hold the mite which ought to -be cheerfully 
given in so good a cause? . ae 

Battle Creek, Mich., 2d mo. 14th, 1867. 

hccnhiliiedhsteahs 
REST AND PEACE IN TRUTH. 
I do not ask, oh Lord, that thou shouldst shed, 
Full radiance here ; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread, 
Without a fear, 
I do not ask my cross to understand,— 
My way to see— 
Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand, 
_ And follow Thee, 
Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine, 
Like quiet night : 
Lead me, 0 Lord,—till perfect day shall shine,— 
Through peace, to light. 
—A, A. Procter. 


We should feel sorrow, but not sink under 





SELECTION. 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF ALIOR B. HAVEN. 


Shut out the sunlight from the room, 
I cannot bear its splendor, 

While tears for one so young, so true, 
A mournful tribute render. 


I'm thinking of that silent hour 
When last she smiled a blessing 

To the young children at her side, 
Who came with sweet caressing. 


When eyes of love beheld in her 
The sum of earthly treasure, 

And a manly heart thanked God who gave 
Such gladness in such measure. 


Ah me, how dark that pleasant room 
Where now her form is lying! 

The laughter hxs to wailiag changed, 
The smiles give place to sighing. 


The little ones with linked hands, 
And voices low with weeping, 

Come softly to the narrow couch 
To see their mother sleeping. 


They wonder at the rigid form, 
Death’s icy touch revealing, 
And ask why still the heavy lids 
Her soft eyes are concealing, 


No pressure answers from the lips 
That in their childish error 

They fondly kiss, then shrink away 
With new and nameless terror. 


Her hands are folded on her breast, 
Yet, in their silent clasping, 

There seems a prayer for those she leaves, 
Comfort and guidance asking. 


Accept the token while ye weep, 

And stricken hearts are throbbing ; 
She goeth calmly unto rest, 

The grave of terror robbing. 


To her the dusky gate of death 
Is now no fearful portal, 

Earth’s keenest pangs are all forgot 
In joys of life immortal. 





The Ancient Fame and Impending Perils of 
the Profession of Law were the subjects of an 
address delivered by Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector of 
“Trinity Church,” N. Y., before the Graduating 
Class of the Law School of Columbia College. 

The following abstract is taken from the 
Ledger of this city. As some of our young 
friends are disposed to make Law their study, 
we would commend to their notice the counsel 
of Dr. Dix to the young Lawyer.—Ebs. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS LAWYER. 

A glance at the history of the legal profes- 
sion will be certain to inspire for it respect. Al- 
though, when Egypt was in her dotage, Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that the advocate’s profession 
was proscribed, because it was thought he 


its oppression. The heart of a wise man should | darkened counsel and hindered the execution 
resemble a mirror, whickgreficcts every object | of justice, yet in Phanicia, Greece and Rome 


without being sullied by any. 


law schools were established, and the succession 


i — 


Oar tn eet ase 
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of them st Berytus; Rome, Constantinople, Sala- 
manca, Bologna and Paris, have handed down 
a succession of principles to our own day that 
show how essentially all advances in justice and 
civilization have been based upon a profound 
study of positive law. The future grows out 
of the past, and it is only by the diligent com- 
preheosivon of all that has been done to protect 
right against wrong that future progress can be 
attained. In the literature of international law 
this is still more evident. There was no such 
thing really as a book upon international. law 
under the Greeks and Romans. - It is the off 
spring of a more advaneed study of law. Fran- 
ciscus, at the University of Salamanca, held 
that nations cannot make war on each other 
without just cause or merely for the sake of 
getting their territory, and ‘that every nation 
has a right to its own religious worship, and 
that a conqucred people cannot be made slaves, 
even though they be pagans. Here was the 
beginning of the whole modern system of inter- 
national law. 

“ Could any profession have made for. itself 
such a history,’’ asks Dr. Dix, “ unless its priu- 
ciples and aims were sound and true, and its re- 
lations to manhood necessary and beneficeut ?” 
Surely not. What, then, was the idea, and what 
is still the idea, which forms the root of all this 
growth? Itis that of the defence of the op- 
pressed, the advocacy of the weak, and the oon- 
viction and exposure of the guilty. Liberty 
consists in being freed ‘from the wrong which 
the lawless might inflict, and in being kept se- 
cure in the enjoyment of life, of limb and of 
possessions. These are the ends which law is 
to secure, and the place of the advocate is at 
the side of his fellow-man when that man is op- 
pressed with wrong, assailed by the. unjust or 
threatened with loss of goods or fame or life. 
The prosecutor must confront the transgressor 
and stop his destructive career. Originally their 
labors were held beyond price ; what they did 
was not for hire. “Gratitude oftea impelled ‘the 
client to pay; but such recompense was called 
an “honorarium,” and not a thing of legalcharge 
or obligation ; and in 1583 the whole Paris bar 
rose in protest against an ordinance by which 
they were required to make out bills and sign 
receipts for fees. They said their services were 
not. to be estimated by a money value. | 

One of the dangers of the profession now is, 
that maoy men seek the law simply as a means 
of growing rich by getting practive any and 
every way. In the’ midst of the money greed 
and selfishness morals decline, the sense of hon- 
or sinks.* Anciently, from the time of Constan- 
tine, the practice of taking eases on shares was 
prohibited. Another danger is because counsel 
use language to each other, ur'rébuked ia courts, 
not fit for gentlemen. The judiciary is, to’ some 


extent, denioratized by party polities, “ Main-|: 
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‘tenance’ and “champerty” are not now ia 


New York, as they were in Blackstone’s time, 
offences against law. “While these are dangets, 
it may well be doubted if there ever was an age 
in which the moral character of the bar as & 
whole stood higher, or so high ; and if any ons 
will look through such a work @s Hoffman 
Course of Legal Study, he will see what the 
studiés and pursuits of a true lawyer always 
ought to lead him to become, and often do, ~— 
The qualities which Dr. Dix counsels the 
young lawyer to cultivate are such as these} 
—First, ae poe covetousness 
wealth being that which, more than anythi 
élse, defiles the inner man of the heart. Secon 
A high sense of JZonor—since the counsellor 
should be such a man that if we place ourselves 
in his hands wé may trast him as long as a 
and moon endures, and feel that so far as itr ; 
with him to secure them we are safe. Third, 
Conscientiousness ; 00 mai may lie tosave himse 
from the punishment due to his crimes, nor ‘a 
to put his sin at another door. Such limitations 
also constrain his counsel. But beyond them he 
is to spate uo pains in the defence. If guilty, ~ 


he is to be legally proved so. Nor may his coun. — 


scl abandon him by throwing up his brief, or — 
avowing his belief in his guilt until it bas been, — 


‘go proved. There is a close affinity in the aim 


and means of the lawyer and the minister. The 
both unfold that law ‘which is the thought an 


Will of God: - The minister deals with the Di. , 


vine law, as well natural as positive, with prim — 
ciples recognized by reason alsne, and with the © 
precepts derived from revelation. The advocate — 
deals with the positive laws of inepdendent ~ 
States, but at last all laws end in one Will, one — 


‘Spirit, one Intelligence, one Being. 


Counse!s such as these by the Rector of | 
Trinity will'do extensive good to large classes, ~ 
; oe } gh Oe 
THE ABUSE OF NAMES. - 
The following is from the “‘ venting Bulletin. — 
The “ absurd fashion “‘is creeping in, or rather ~ 
galloping tn, amongst Friends, and possibly am — 
outside rebuke may do no harm :— i 
Nicknames will be used just 80 long as map- | 
kind exists, and just so long as those to whom 
they are applied have marked peculiarities of © 
character or person, who elicit .terms of en- 
dearment; or who have names that may ‘be 
shortened with convenience. Andrew will be 
‘called “,Audy ” as long eas there are any Aa — 
drews to be nicknamed ; Jeremiah will be short 4 
ened into “Jerry,” and William into “ Bill” 
so long as there is & 


Jeremiah or a William in I 
existence. But it doesnot follow that these ~ 
names should bécome proper handles to honest. 


surnames, and that boys should be christened 
y the nicknames of weir fathers. ae 
A fashion that is about as absurd as this’ | 
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— would be, has come.inte use of late in certain Upoa examination, only two shells were .ob- 
ia circles, and the rising generation will blush for| tained amid a mass of thousands of a fossilized 
ne, the folly of their progenitors when they grow| grain, supposed by Dr. Joseph Leidy, of Phila, 
Ts, older and wiser, It is not practised so mach in| delphia, to be frog. spawo, though closely.re- 
ge the naming of boys, but in respect to girls it | sembling cherry stones. In this mass were found 
| has run to the extreme of sentimental silliness, | bones of several distinct animals, in a most 
i Thus girls, instead of being baptized with such | singular state of preservation—furming a per- 
Qo sensible, old-fashioned names as Matilda, Char-| fect mosaic, not in the limestone, but in the 
the Jotte, Margaret or Sarah, are christened “Tillie” | stalagmitic rock, although at first appearance 
Lys “Lottie,” “Maggie” and “ Saidie.” Elien| incorporated in the limestone. Qa application 
s dwindles into “ Ellie ;” Susan shrinks into | of a crowbar, a large mass was detached, show- 
ie «= “Susie ;” Caroline is made ridiculous by being | ing the stalagmitic formation. Among the bones, 
se; cut down to “ Linie ;” Emma becomes insipid beautifully, preserved in the hard rock, Dr. 
“ot in “ Emmie ;” and, most wretched of all, the| Leidy has recognized those of the deer, (Cervus 
oe beautiful name of Mary is frittered away in| Vérginianus,) the bat, and other birds, together 
ae “Mamie.” This nicknaming would be all very } with numerous fragments not determined. Mr. 


well if in its use it was confined to the family | I. N. Carpenter, of Easton, who has known the 


ves. circle ; bat such names are given permanently | region for many years, recollects that just 

sun to children, and the future wives and mothers | two years ago his father killed the only deer 
eat of the land figure in every advertised list of let-| known to visit those parts, although they are 
it ters, and in every school examination, as ‘‘ Lid-| frequent in Pokono mountains, forty or fifty 
se ies,” “ Susies,”’ and ‘* Saidies.” Think of the} miles westward. The inclemency of the weath- 
| wife and mother of the Father of his Country|er has prevented further examination, but 
one christened by the names of ‘“ Mamie’ and.) among other bones are those of animals much 
she § “Marthie,” and of the mother baptizing the| stronger than the deer, together with some so 
lty, § future hero and statesman as “Georgie”! ‘The | closely resembling parts of a human skeleton 
un first Napoleon would have remained a bachelor | that they have been so scrorenen by profes. 
, OF forever, had his first wife been named “ Josie,” | sional authority here. The former specimens 
een, and he would not have troubled an Archduch- | have been removed to the College Cabieet, bat 
aim § ess of Austria to take the place of the discarded | the determination of the. latter must await « 
hey — Empress, had she been named “ Minnie Louie,” | more favorable season, as the face of the rack 1 
and ~@. instead of plain and eensible Maria Louisa. entirely exposed to the weather, The breecia, 
Di, This sickly sentimentalism is about as foolish | 80 far recovered, was about twenty feet below 
‘_ '@ sthe poetic lucubrations of bereaved fathers | the surface. 

e 


and mothers, who. inform an ubappreciative 


It is possible that, although the remaing ap- 


cate world that ‘‘ dearest Johnny ” has left them, or| pear at so great a depth in the cave, they were 
lent — that the skill of physicians was unayailing to| deposited there from the surface.of the groupd, 
one, save “ Billy” from the fatal consequences oi | entering a crevasse which was distinctly traced 

aid the sore afflictions which he had borne so long. | some thirty or forty feet along the face of the 
OF . But misnaming a child sticks to him or her for-| rock to the surface, and explaining why these 
seR8, ever ; and while the obituary nonsense which ac- | remains were never noticed until the workmen 


ia companies the record of death is soon forgotten, 


‘epened- upon them in the rock. This crevasse 
a sensible woman, with a foolish nickname, has 


a || might, easily have formed a trap or pit, es. 
etn. | 80 ever-present reminder of the silliness of her} pecially in snowy days; into which animals 
Farvats and a source. of continual annoyance to | might have fallen and remained. This is. the 


more likely from the ap of fossilized 
: ee hain oe with the bones.— 
An interesting discovery of stalagmitic bone , 3 
hom — breocia has Tately been made by Professor Os. 


8 of bora, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylva, 
nis, in a cave opposite Riegelsville, Pennsylva- 





INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


= 
foe ie 8 gs PSP ape 


a note to us. remarks ; 

“If Sree sen weak ine bottom of a fis 
sure, whic seem to SA Sk Nigam 
yp ‘be nis. The cave is near Lillie’s Safe Foundry, | the mingled human and ancient fossils, supposed 
ll be and it is for the Furnace at the latter place.| to militate against the scriptural age of man 

3 that the workmen have beep, for a long time, | have met. u the same cireumstances? fc 
quarrying limestone from. the entrance. For.| deposited Ait, oe the haman bones become 
more than fifty years the caye has been the re-| commingled afterward, and not deposited at the 
sort of visitors, and somewhat of a history of the} same time.” —Evls. Pres. 440 
place can therefore be traced. ' , : 

Professor Osborn’s attention was. directed to, 
the place by the ramor that, the workmen had, 
wacowered some shells, in the solid, limestone. 





ANNIHILATION. 
It is ascertained, and is. capable.of the leas 
est proofs, that the simple eléments of which all 
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substances is composed, cannot, by any conceiv- 
able means, be destroyed. They may indeed 
be so changed as to present not the least resem- 
blance to their previous forms ; they may be so 
mingled with other bodies that their identity 
cannot be traced; they may be dissipated into 
the invisible vapor, and be apparently anvihi- 
lated ; but we learn from the science of chemistry 
that, in every shape, the same elements remain 
inextinguishable and unaltered. The pheno- 
mena of solutions afford some of the most obvi- 
ous illustrations of complete change prodnced 
in bodies without causing their anvibilation. If 
8 piece of silver be immersed in diluted nitre, 
in a short time the silver will be entirely dis- 
solved. Its hardness, its lustre, its tenacity, 
its specific gravity, all the characteristics which 
distinguish it a8 a metal, are gone. Its very form 
has vanished, and the hard, splendid, ponder- 
ous, Opaque metal, which, a few minutes before, 
was immersed in the mixture, is apparently an- 
nibilated. The liquid, however, remains as lim- 
pid as before ; it presents no difference in appear- 
ance to indicate a change. What, theo, has be- 
come of the solid piece of silver which was 
placed in the liquid? Must we conclude that 
it is annihilated? Put some pieces of copper 
into the solution, and the silver will reappear, 
and fall to the bottom of the glass in small, 
brilliant metallic crystals.—Though solution is 
one of the simplest ses of nature, the 
limited faculties of man will not permit him to 
comprehend: the mode in which it operates. 
There is not one phenomenon of nature that the 
mind of man can fully comprehend, and after 
pursuing the inquiry as far as the mental capa- 
city will admit, he is obliged to confess that 
there is an operating power beyond the reach 
of his comprehension.— The Moravian. 


RURAL MISCELLANY. 

What Dr. Trimble says of Birds. Those of 
our gardeners, and especially the fruit-growers, 
who lately listened to the reading of Prof. Rus- 
sell’s report on birds at a meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, cannot fail of 
being interested in the following extracts from 
an address which Dr. Trimble, of Newark, New 
Jersey, lately delivered on the value of insec- 
tivorous and frugivorous birds, both to gardeners 
and farniers. It is more important that this sub- 
ject should now be considered, as it is rumored 
that an effort will be made to persuade the pres- 
ent legislators to modify or repeal’ the law for 
the protection of birds. While some are anxi- 
ous to have this done, others are equally desir- 
ous that the law should remain and be strictly 
enforced 


Dr. Trimble having made the subject uf birds 
and insects as they relate tothe garden and orch- 
ard a wiatter of special study and observation, 
the following extracts from his address in relation 
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thereto, as reported in the Newark Advertiser, 
cannot fail to interest all parties, and especia 
those who would protect the birds, as the fruit- 
growers’ co-workers, notwithstanding they eat 
some fruit, for, it should be remembered that 
they feed more or less on insects and their larva 
for many wonths of the year, while it is com. 
paratively a short space of time that they. péck- 
at fruits of the‘different species and varions 
varieties. Would it not be better to em 
persons for a few days to keep them away from 
fruit plots, than ‘to engage in their indis- 
criminate destruction? So it seems to many who 
have considered this matter in the light of ru- 
ral and horticultural economy. - 

Of the Baltimore Oriole, that beautiful bird 
and charming sougster, Dr. Trimble sajd, * they 
are becoming numerous, and when they first 
arrive they feed on Jeaf-curling caterpillars, so 
injurious to fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubs; also upon the canker worm, that de- 
structive pest, and later in the season upon i 
drop-worm. He stated that by the sid of th 
microscope he had been able to prove positively 
that the orioles feed upon that terrible e 
of the fruit-grower—the cureulio ; that . sai 
portion of a head, supposed to be that of a cur. 
culio, was found amongst the comminuted con- 
tents of the crop of one of these birds, and the 
microscope enabled him to count the 147 lenses 
in one of the eyes—the exact number known 
to make the eye of this particular species of 
curculio. 

The Downy Woodpecker is one of the most 
valuable of all the birds of: our country, It 
knows where to find, and is busy in searching out, 
the apple-worm—the second in importance of thé 
ineect-enemies, which, with the curculio are the 
chief cause of the ruin of the fruit business, 
especially in our State. re 

The Little Chich-a-dee also feeds upon the 
apple-worm, but finds it accidentally, and not 
by boring for it, as does the downy woodpecker. 

The Cedar Bird, sometimes called the Cherry — 
Bird, (Canker Bird) said the Doctor, is a groa 
feeder, consumes immense numbers of cauket 
worms, and of injurious insects. This bird and. 
the yellow bird, or finch, resemble each other 
in one respect, both remaining in flocks till 
midsummer, and are thus on hand in gre 
numbers when their services are most re 


while most other birds are at home atten ing to o 


their domestic duties. The cedar birds are : 
in New York and Philadelphia in large 
in June, after the worms, and if they could Be — 
properly protected by closing the parks, so that 
they should not be frightened away by the peo — 
ple, they would do much towards ridding those © 
cities of these pests. The yellow birds, in} 
mense flocks, are found in wheat fields where 
midge in oo destructive. They are in 

the larvse of these flies in the heads of 


a ee Set owt at? oe — on -_ & weal £ 
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while the grain is in the milk; and farmers 
sometimes have supposed these birds are the 





ing interfered with, except to supply the evapo- 
ration of the water, and the acorn will burst, 
cause of the trouble, not knowing that they are | and as it throws a root down into the water, a 
their best friends. sprout or stem will be sent upward, throwin 
The Warblers include nearly forty species of | out beautiful leaves, thus giving you an ce 
small birds, and exclusively insectivorous, most | tree, in full life and health, within your parlor ! 
of which are very beautiful, and many of them} ‘There are many of the mosses which can be 
sweet singers. In the spring they feed on plant| very sucvessfully grown in the house through the 
lice, as found in orchards ; in the fall, as they | winter, and with the foregoing afford an interest- 
migrate to the South, they stop and feed on the | ing and refined enjoyment for the inmates of a 
late brood of Palmer worms that so infest our| family, and give real pleasure to all who have 
elm and maple trees, thus becoming exceeding-|a taste for the beautiful. We trust to seé a 
ly fat. . greater inclination on the part of the ladics to 
The Whippoorwill ise nocturnal bird, and its| introduce into their bousehold arrangements 


beak is so formed that it takes in moths as a} this most agreeable addition to their domestic 
net takes in fish. The eyes of flies enable them 
to see ajl around them, and the muscular force 
of their wings is so quick that they can dudge 
the rain drops in a shower; yet the swallow and 
the house martin feed almost exclusively on 
winged insects, which are taken on the wing by 
these serial feeders. , 1. The mechanical pulverization of the soil, 
The foregoing are good and substantial rea-| giving a better seed-bed, and making the parti- 
sons why birds should be preserved. Others| cles more accessible to the action of the roots. 
will be given hereafter. Let these suffice for} 2. Better drainage, and at the same time bet- 
the present ; and there can hardly be a doubt/ter ability to withstand drouth, the soil being 
that, when all the reasons for preserving birds| moist and mellow where it would otherwise be 
are weighed against the few for destroying them, | baked and hard. 
they will be permitted to live, and sing to de-| 8. The codperation of the atmosphere in fur- 
light the lovers of Nature, as well as to destroy | ther decomposing the comminuted particles of 
vermin. soil, and setting free the mineral elements of 
Winter Floral Culture Indoors. Many beau-| the growing plant. . 
tiful plant and floral experiments can be carried} 4. The absorption from the atmosphere of a 
on indoors during the winter. How many of| greater portion of its ammonia and carbonic acid 
the readers of the Transcript are doingso? Yet, | for the direct nourishment of vegetable life. 
how many more are doing nothing of the kind,| 5, The increased effect of manures, from their 
that might pleasantly do so. The vine of the| more complete intermixture and consequently 
sweet potato may be trained over the mantel-| more perfect action. 
piece, by placing a potato in a tumbler or other} 6..The cleansing of the land from weeds, 
glass vessel, filled with water, passing a pin| which not only abstract the nourishment due 
through the tuber so as to keep the lower end| to the growing crop, but also generate succes- 
from an inch to two inches from the bottom of| sors, continually multiplying themselves from 
the vessel. Keep it on the mantel-shelf in a| year to year. | : ; 
warm room, and every day give it sun for an| 7. The better condition of the field for ma- 
hour or two, and in a few days rootings will be-| chine work ; it dulls the knives of a reaper or 
gin to appear, aiming for the bottom of the ves-| mower, and leads to frequent breakages, to cut 
sel, and in two or three weeks the eye will begin | through the clods on a roughly-seeded field. 
to shoot and rapidly grow and rua upon —_—— ; 
ed twine orany iittle trellis-work prepared for it. 
The dioscorea babatas is the prettiest for this 
purpose, when it can be obtained. The “ Morn- 


























pleasures and home enjoyments. 
Thorough Oultivation. Professor Voelker, of 

the Royal Agricultural Society of Eogland, a 

distinguished agricultural scientist, remarks, in 

summing up on this subject, as follows: 
Thorough cultivation involves— 





The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 
last report :— 


. From City contributions....,....0 ree  $10,00 
ing Glory” can be propagated in parlor win- “ Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md.. ...., 10,00 
dows, where there ‘is some sun, to perfection “ Women Friends of Sadsbury, Pa... 22,00 
during winter; it flowers with its natural colors, Bast Jordan, I)..-.s..6 ssssonseseseeee 2.0 


9 
“Sarah C, Parke, Camden, N. J........ 10.00 
“ Eliza Swayne, Xenia, Onio.., ...... 20.00 
“ Friends of Byberry, addisional..... 2.50 


and the delicate little vine can be made to rea 
over the window. A hanging vase is the pret- 
-_ for this. y . eae 
uspend an acora by a cotton thread so as 50 

: Also clothing from Hannah Gilpin, Wrightsto 
ee at on io panies we ie -_ ) oak Circle, J.J. Mendenhall, Wilmington ae live 


harch, 2 : 
e window or mantel, and let it remain there rere Peptios eparch, Lae EoremAe: 
for eight or ten weeks, more or less, without be-| © Pada. 34 mo. 25, 1867. No. 30 N. Third St 
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FRLENDS’ 





Donations received in aid of “The Orphan's 
Home” of New Orleans, La., Louisa Dg 


Moatis, Sup’t. 
From “ Friends’ Association for the Aid and 





Elevation of the Freedmen”........ - $250 00 

8 WD, BPR eck itsic eck decdtccccddiccin ” “30 E@ 
©: 1 James MOlwe i. ii. dbccccsvsscsbceTascere coess - 2500 
© A. DERROA. ceccttsne 106sk-Tocjqsowasisgpesrecece 400 
“ &6 SECTS FESS ESESE TERETE HET CHEE EEE Oe - 1 00 
s a“ enpsee ccosecesss 090. onsecenes coccves e 5 00 
« We” *  eahoc sogee debbeccceqe- teqncconpsoce 9 00 
« « per E. Parrish......... sess ° 1 00 
6. GL W. Robbins. 22.5.0... 1.0600 soe cence e-seee 1000 
“* H. M, Laing... ba6 cncbvowpgeccesess -, B0'08 
“ Deborah F. Wharton... cavbdoccodeeneobbnnn - 2000 
Charles Wharton.............ecceesesseee ~ 1000 
 Sarab Phipps.......... grocecumpesoce cosees 10 00 
5 MEST, Margins. ou. c. ccccdsccccscsccccvovvede 10 00 
Rachel W. Moore...... score cocrccscoccsses 80 00 
©. BACOW Ma Bie... (.0.0n evo veccadsvnccescccose 20 00 
%& Abraham Barker.<.....00 sccscsccsesceee - 10000 
« “Priend,” per W. H. Furness........... - 1000 
“ Ellis Yarnall............ © pepessce tecnscese 50 00 
Stephen Colwell.........0.cseccecee cores ee « - 2600 
$6 Cope Brotisiscccrcconscisvccrecccsscscsesesvee 50 00 
$750 00 

Remitted to Wm. R. Armstrong, Treasurer, New 

Orleans, La. 


Philada., 3 mo. 21. H. M. Lara, Treasurer. 


ITEMS. 

Conerzss.—Little of general interest transpired in 
Congress during the past week. The amendments 
to the reconstruction bill passed both Houses, and 
went to the President for his signature. The House 

assed the bill for the relief of destitution in the 

outh. It provides that the Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau may use the fund under his 
charge for the purposes indicated. In the Senate a 
regolution was presented declaring that the longer 
confinement of Jeff. Davis without a trial, or without 
having a time definitely fixed for his trial, is not in 
accordance with the demands of justice, and that the 
national honor and public policy require that he 
should be brought to trial, or released from ¢onfine- 
thent On proper recognizances. The resolution was 
ordered to be printed. A resolution was reported 
exempting from duties objects of art imported for 
presentation to the United States, or to a State or 
city; and also on agricultural implements and 
machinery imported for experiment, or as models. 

A veto message was received from the President 
oa the supplementary reconstruction bill, and not- 
withstanding the objections, on being reconsidered, 
was ed by both Houses over the veto, 

In the Senate the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was instrugted to report upon the expediency of re- 
moving the Indians in the States to the Indian ter- 
ritory. : 

A resolation was adopted in the House recom- 
Mending that each of the Southern States in the 
ptogress of reconstruction insert a provision in the 
Constitution requiring the Legislatare to maintain 
sod establish a system of free public schools, open 
to all the children of the State. 

‘Tue Western papers report a destructive flood 
along the course of the Ohio River. The Evansville 
Journal says: From Evansville almost to Newburg 
the wild waste of waters has no visible boundaries. 
The waters are pouring across the neck of land be- 
tween Evansville and Henderson, with great vio- 
lence. Enterprise is totally submerged, but the peo- 
ple wisely provided for auch @ contingency by 


INTELLIGENCER. 





building their houses on stilts about a foot higher 
than bigh water mark, and are in no special danger 
of being wasbed away. No intercour-e, however, 
can be held between neighboring houses except in 
boats. Taylorsport, Rome, Alton.and the lower por- 
tion of Cannelton were impundated and the resi- 
dents were compelled to move to the second story, 
Hundreds of houses along the shore are partia 
submerged, the inhabitants having been compelled 
to vacate. In many cases, houses are standing one 
small elevation entirely surrounded by water, the 
residents having no means of intercourse with the 
rest of mankind except in boats, There are no 
tiver banks from Louisville to Cairo. On Green 
river, also, an unprecedented flood prevails, inandas 
ting nearly all the towns and villages. The towag 
of Calhoun and Ramsey are submerged. The Knox- 
ville Commercial says that East Tennessee is literal 
covered with mud. The Holston river is over i 
banks and immense beds of flood- wood are floating by. 
Dr. David Liviogstone, the well-known A fyican tras 
velier, was born at Blantyre, near Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1815. At ten years of age, being the son of @ 
man engaged in a cotton mill, he began the labors 
of life, as a.“ piecer” in the same mill. Even at this 
early age he contrived to devote the little leisure 
allowed toa boy in such a life to mental culture 
and through the medium of self-instruction and at- 
tendance at evening scbovuls, he managed to obtain 
a competent knowledge of English, Latin and Gree’ 
botany and geology, and other branches of natu 
science. In his nineteenth year, still being in the 
cotton mill, he commenced the aiquirement of @ 
knowledge of medicine and divinity, with a view of 
going to China as a medical missionary. A wag ber 
tween England and China frustrating bisa pa 
he went to Africa in the summer of 1840, and for 
sixteen years was engaged in travel and in bis mix 
sionary labors at various stations in South Affica. 
In 1855, the Royal Geographical Society of Bnge 
land conferred upon him its Victoria 
and in the seme year he made his 
journey ecross Southern Africa from ocean to 
ocean. Visiting Kogland in the following year, 


he was received wiih the highest distinctions. Ia - 


1857 be publisbed his “Missionary Travels and 


Researches in South Africa.” He returned to Africa - 


in 1858, to resume his geograpbical explorations, an 
account of which formed the subject of another 
work, which received the same marked populari 
and approval as the first.» At this time be made by 
last. visit home, and again returning to the scene of 
his life-long labors, he bas.at last been sacrificed by 
the Caffres, a tribe of the people whose condition he 
was trying to ameliorate. His name will long be 
cherished as among the most celebrated of the 
world’s fawous travellers.— Hz. Paper. 


Tas Frespweni—Oo the 20th inst. Gov. Geary 
signed the bill to allow colored persons to ride'ts 
all public conveyances, 

Ata meeting in Savannab, Ga., on the 18th 
about three thousand negroes assembled, and 
addressed by three white and five colored spea 
The speeches were confined to universal su 
and the right to sit on a jary. The meeting 
off very quietly, 

A late citizen. of Pittsburg, Charles Avoy, left 
$150,000 in trust to be appropriated, according. to 
the best judgment of the executors, to the “ educa 
tion and elevation of the colored people in the 
United States and Canadas.” $25,000 of this a 
hae been paid to Oberlin College, whieh is to 
nish free tuition to fifty of its most one: 
students who may apply for it. 
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